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Introduction. 



The popular ^ory of Whtttingtcm and hb Cat » one in 
which a venion of a wtde-apcead folk-^^ hat been grafted 
upon the histoiy of the life of an historical charactcTy and in the 
hter Tcnions the historical incidents have been more and more 
dinunated. The three chwf points in the chap-book story are, 
I, the poor parentage u/f the hero ; 2, his change of mind at 
Highgate HiB bjr reason of hearing Bow Bells and, 3, his 
good fortune arising from the sale of his cat. Now these are 
all equally untrue as referring to the historical Whittington, 
and the second is apparently ai^ invcnncjii of" the eighteenth 
century. When the Rev. Canon Lysons wrote his interesting 
and v aluable work entitled Thi Model Merchant he showed the 
incorrectness of the first point by tracing out Whittington's 
distinguished pedigree, but he was loath to dispute the other 
two. It is rather strange that neither Mr. Lysons nor 
Messrs. Besant and Rice appear to have seen the work 
which I now present to my readers, which is the earliest 
form of the life of Whittington known to exist. This is 
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printed from the copy in the Pepysian Libratyi a later edition 
of which, with a few typographical alteratbns, will be found in 
the British Muieuni library. This i£ttwy will be found to 
differ very considerably from the later and better-known story, 
which appears to have been written early in the eighteenth 
century. A comparison bLtwcen rhe latter which I prmt at 
the end of this Preface (p. xxix.) with T. H.*s earlier text will 
not, I think, be found unproHtable. The Famous and Remarkable 
History here reprinted is undated, but was probably published 
about 1670 i the later edition ui the British Museum is dated 
1678. One passage on page yT"^' 1 he merchant went .then to 
the Exchange^ which , was then tn. Liimbcr-street, about his 
affiiirs" — seems to show that itwsa originally written quite 
eariy in the f entury, imd it is ju|t possible that T. stands for 
the voluounQus pky wrig|it ayid pampUeCeer. Thomaa Hcywood, 
The Exdiange was. nanoved. to ks ptvsent site in 1568^ and 
therefore our tract coujd not have been written befora tliat date, 
but must have appeared when^the memory of the dd^ mMting- 
place was still fresh in public menii\ory. . On page ix it wiU b^ 
seen that Whittington, when discontented .with Ms position in 
Fitzwanren's hoiise» set out before day-break on AU Hallows- 
day widi his clorhes in a bundle, in order to seek his fortune 
elsewhere. He had only got as far as Bunhill when he heard 
Bow bells ring out what appciircd to be — 

"Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, 
Turn agani, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London." 
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These wonb took completie potseMon of hint ^ he returned 
befoi« it was known that he had run away. In the more 
modem chap-book Whittington is made to reuch HoOowajr, 
where it would be less easy to hear Bow belk, and firom which 
place he would have found it more diffitult to return before 
the cook had risen. As far as I can fiiid there is no allusion 
to Hoiioway or Highgate hill in aiiy early version, and it is 
evident that this localization is quite modern. Mr. Lysons 
is certainly wrong when he says that at Highgate " a stone 
continued to mark the spot for many centuries." It is not 
known when the stone was first erected there, but it was 
probably put up when^the lutme of t)ie ,p)aQe was first foisted 
into the tale. One stone was tikdt aWay ifi~ 1 795, but others 
have succeeded it, and -now there it a Whittinijttm .Stone 
Tavemi and the situation of Wlutttngfeoo CnH^js^ which win 
removed to Highgate m 1808, has helpied to favour the supposi^ 
tion that Whittington himself was in tome way connected 
with that pboe. ' 

The form of invitation which the bdb rung out varies very 
much in the difierent versionB. 

In Richard Johnson's halhd (161 2) we find— - 
••'Whittington, back return* 
which is then amplified into-^ ^ ' • ' 
** Turn againe, Whittington, 
Forthoirintime •hftU grow ' 
Lord M tier of London*" 
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In T. H.'s HiiUry (tee |v ii) we have— 

"Toni again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London." 

In the later chap-book version this is altered into— 

** Turn agsin, Whitdngton, 
Lord Mayor of great London.* 

it will be seen that the special reference to the fact that 
Whittington was rhi cc times Lord Mzy(x is not to be found 
in either the ballads or the chap-books. 

In the Lf/i, hy the author of George Barnwell (1811), 
however we read — 

** Return again, Whittington, 

. Thrise Lord Mayw of London." 

And in Tht Lift and Ttmes tfUlnttingtm (1841)— 

"Turn again, turn again, Whittington, 
Three times Lord Mayor of London." 

In the early version of the Hiittrf by T. H. the ^ciful 
portions are only allowed to occupy a small portion of the 
whole, and a long account is given of Whittington's real 
actions, but, in the later chap-book versiontf the histoikal 
incidents are ruthlessly cut down, and the fictitious ones 
amplified* This wiU be seen by comparing the two printed 
here. Thus T. H. merely says (pw 6) that Whittington was 
obscurdy boni) and that being almost starved in the country 
« he came up to London. In the later chap-book the joum^ 
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to London is more fully enhrg^ upon (p. xxxiiujj and among 
thow at Whittington*8 marriage with Alice Fitzwama die 
name of the Company of Stationen not then in existence is 
foisted in (pp. xlii.) It does not appear in T. H.*s HisUry. 

In many other particulars the hrter chap-book whieh con- 
tains the story as known to modern readers is amplified, and 
thus shows signs of a very late origin. 

With regard to die three fictitious points of Whittingtoa's 
history mentioned at the beginning of this preface, the first— 
his poor parentage — is disposed of by documentary evidence ; 
the second — his sitting on a stone at Highgate hill— has been 
shown to be quite a modt-rn invention ; and the third — the 
story of the cat — has been told of so many other persons in 
difFerent parts of the world that there is every reason to believe 
it to be a veritaUe iblk->tale joined to the history of Whit- 
tington from some unexplained connection. None of the early 
historians who mention Whittington allude to the incident of 
the cat, and it is on^ to be found in popular literature, ballads, 
plays, &c. The story seems to have taken its rne in the 
mig^ of Qipeen Elisabeth, The reason why Iwwever the life 
of Whitdng^n should have been chosen as the stock upon 
which this felk-tale should be grafted is still unexpbined. 
Some have 8up{K)sed that he obtained his money by the 
employment of cats,*' or vessels for the carrnge of coals $ but 
this suggestion- does not appear to be worthy of much coni- 
Sideiation. 
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Jt is said that at Newgate, which owed much to Whittington, 
there was a statue of him with a cat, which was destroyed in 
the Great Fire; and in 1862, when some alterations were 
made in an old house at Gloucester, which had been occupied 
by the Whittiiig^ii family until 1460, ft stone was aai4 to 
have been dug up 00 whkh was a basso-reliiBVO representing 
he figure of a boy carrying a cat in his arms. This &ad, 
howem-» appears rather suspicious. . 

Keightlcy devotes a whole chapter of his and PtpMldf. 
Fktsms to the legend of Whittingtoii and his Cat^ in wh^' 
he points out how niahy suntUur stories exist. The Fetm, 
of AriottOy printed soon after the author's death in 
contain a tsle of a merchant of Genoa, endtkd ^'NoveUa 
delle Gatte,** and probaUy from this the story came to 
England, although it is also found in a German chronicle of the 
thirteenth century. Sir William Ouscley, in his Travels^ '819, 
speaking of an island in the Persian Gulf, relates, on the 
authority of a Persian MS., that " in the tenth century, one 
Keis, the son of a poor widow in Siraf, embarked for India 
with a cat, his only property. There he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or rats that 
they invaded the king's food, and person:! were employed to 
drive them from the royal banqiiet. Keis produced his cats 
the noxious animals soon disappeared, and magnificent rewards 
were bestowed on the adventurer of Sirif, who returned to that 
dty, and afkerwards, with his mother and brothers^ settkd Ion 
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die isliiul, which from htm. has been deaommated Kcis, or 
acoorduig to the Peniuis Kdsch." Mr. HalUwdl-Phaiipps 
quotes fiom the; Dticriftim tf Gmnta, (1665) the neoord of 
*':how Aiphomo^ a Portuguese, being wiecked on the eooit of 
Guhmejr, and being presented by the king thereof with his 
weight in gold for a cat to kill their niKe; and an oyntment 
to kill their flies, which he improved within five years to 
.6000/. in the place, and, returning to Portugal after liftcen 
years traffick, became the third man in the kingdom." • 
Keightlev also quotes two similar stories from Thiele's Danish 
Popular Traditions and another from the letters of Count 
Magalotti, a Florentine of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. . " 

Mr. Lysons gives much information as to the great value of 
cats in the Middle Ages, but the writer of the History of 
IVhittingtm does not lead us to believe tliat they were dear in 
Engbnd, for he makes the boy buy his cat for one penny. The 
two follQwxog. tito are, from the Stationers' Raters. The 
balhd it probably the . one subsequently referred to as by 
Richard Johnson 

^ The History of Richard Whittington^ of his lowe birthe, 
his great fortune, as yt was phued by die Prynces Senrants. 
Licensed to Thomas Pavyer, Feb, 8^ 1604-5." 
' ^ A Ballad, caOed The vertuous lyfo and memorable death 
of Sir Richard Whittii^ton, mercer, sometymes Lord Maiour 



• Catalogue of Chap BooJtt, Gar/and!, 1 849, p. 69. 
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of the honorable Cttie of London. Licensed to John Wrig^tj 
1 6 July, 1605." 

The first reference that we find to the cat incident is in the 
play Eastward Hoe by Chapman, Ben Jonson, and Marston j 
for, as the portrait which was said to have existed at Mercers' 
Hall is not now known, it can scarcely be put in evidence. 
This half-length portrait of a man of about sixty years of age, 
dressed in a livery gown and blaclc cap of the time of Henry VIII. 
with a figure of a black and white cat on the lelt, is said to have 
had pointed in the left-hand upper comer of the canvas the 
inscription, R. Whitdngton, 1536/* 

In Emfward Hoe, 1605, Touchstone assures Goukiing that 
he hopes to see him reckoned one of the worthies of the city 
of London ^'When the fiunous ftUe of Whittington and his 
puss shall -be forgotten." 

The next allusion is in Thomas Hejrwood's Ifyw knm mi 
nu^ you know noMy, 2nd part, 1606. 

Dtan Nowell. "This Sir Richard Whittington, three times Mayor, 

Sonne CO a knight and prentice to a mercer. 

Began the lifatary of Gtey-Ptiais hi Irf>iidon, 

And lus executors after him did build 

Whittington CoU^lge^ diirteene Alms-houses for poore men, 

Repdli^d S. Bartholoinewes* in Smithfield, 

Glised the GuikUull, and built Newgate. 
ffokm* Bones of men, then I have heard liesir 

For I have heard he was a scullion, 

And rais'd himself by venture of a cat. 
Neuffli, They did the more wrong to the gentleman." 
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Here it will be seen thatj although the popular tale is men- 
tioned, it is treated as a mere inventioo unworthy of credence. 

The next in point of time is the ballad by Richard Johnson, 
published in the Crcwm Garland of GouUen Rjuis (1612), 
which probably had a much earlier existence in a sepante lonn. 
It is the carlkst form of the rtory of Whittiiigton now in 
exbtence* 

A song of Sir Richard JFiiittington, who by strange fortunes came 
to bee thrice Lord Maior of London ; with his hountifuU 
guifti and UberaiUty given to this honourable Uitty, 

** Here auiit I tell the pnise 
Of worthie Whittington* 

Known to be in his daye» 
Thrice Maior of London. 

But of poor parentage 

Borne was he, as wc heare. 
And in his tender age 

^rcd up in Lancashire. 

Poorelv to London than 

Came up this simple lad. 
Where, with a marchant-man,' 
, Soone he a dwelling had 1 , 

And in a kitchen plast, 

A scullion (or to be, 
Whereu long time he past 

In labour grudgingly. 
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' Hb daily tendce wai 

Turning tpiti at the lire ; 
And to scour pota <^ braste, 

For a poore scullions hire. 
Meat and drinkc all his pay. 

Of coyne he had no store ; 
Therefore to run away, 

In secret thought he bore. 

So if om (his naichantoman 

Whittington secretly 
Towards his country ran. 

To purchase liberty. 
But as he went along 

In a iair summer's mornc, 
London bells sweetly rung, 

* Whittington, back return V 

* Evermore sounding so, 

Turn againc, Whittington ; 
For thou in time shall grow 

Lord-Maior of" London.' 
Whereupon back againc 

Whitlingion came with speed, 
Aprentite to remaine, 

Aa the Lord had decreed. 

•Still blessed be the bells* 

* (This wab Ills daily song), 

* They my good fortune tells, 

Most sweetly have they rung. 
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If God to fivour me, 

I will not proove imkind i - 
London my love^ball toe, . 

And my great boundet find.* 

But see his happy chance ! 

This scullion had a cat, 
Whiclft did hia ttmte •dvance,. 

And by it wealth' he gat. 
His nuditer Tentved Ibtdit . : 

To a land far unkn«ivne»- 
With nuurchandize of worth, 

And it in tcorie* ihewne. 

Whittington had lio more 

But this poor cat aa than, 
Wluch to the ihip he bore, 

Like a brave marclian't-man. 
* VentViag die same,* quoth ho, . 

* I may get store of golde, - 
And Maior of London be. 
As the bells have me told.' 

WUtdngton's marchandiBe, 

Carried was to a land 
Troubled with rats and mice. 

As they did understand. 
The king- of that country there. 

As he at dinner sat, . . 
Dailv remain'd in icar 

Of many a mouse and rat. 
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M««t that in trenchen lay. 

No way they could keepe safe ; 
Bat by r«u bofne away. 

Fearing no wand or staff. 
Whereupon, soone they brought 

Whittington's nimble cat ; 
Which by the king was bought ; 

Heapet of gold giv'n for that. 

Home againe came these men 
With their ships loaden 10 ; 

Whittington's wealth began 
By this cat thus to grow. 

Scullions life he forsook e 
To be a marchant good, 

And soon began to looke 
How well his credit itood. 

After that he was chose 

Shriefc or the citty hecre. 
And then full quickly rose 

Higher as did appeare. 
For to this cities praise 

Sir Richard Whittington 
Came to be in hit dayes 

Thriae Mwor of London. 

More his fame to advance. 
Thousands he lent his king 

To maintune warrcs in France, 
Glory ftom thence to bring. 
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And after, at a feast, 

Wtuch lie the king did make, 
He burnt the bonds «U in jeast, 

And would no money take. 

Ten thousand pound he gave 

To his prince willingly, 
And would not one penny have. 

This in kind courtesie. 
God did thus make him great. 

So would he diily see 
Poor people fed with ment, 

To shew his charity. 

Prisoners poorc cherishM were, 

Widdowcs sweet comfort found ; 
Good deeds, both iar and neerc, 

Of him do still resound. 
Whittington Colledge is 

One of hb charities, 
Records rep<ftrteth this 

To lasting memories. 

Newgate he buildcd fairc. 

For prisoners to live in ; . 
Christ's Church he did tepdie, 

Christian love Ibr to win» 
Many more such like deedes 

Were d<me by Whittington ; 
Which joy and comfort breedes, 

To such as looke thereon. 
c 

r 
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Lancashire chon liatt bred 

This flower of diaricjr; 
TJioagh he be g^e tod dead. 

Yet lives he latdnglj* 
Those belli'diat caird him so, 
' Turne again, Whitdngcon,* 
Call you back may moe 

To live so in London.** 

This ballad, as it stands here with the exception of the last 
Stanza, was reprinted in A ColUction of Old Balkds^ 1^23, 
▼d. i. p- 1 30. 

This ballad is the ori^nal of all the later ballads, although 
the titles have been greatly varied. The Roxburghe balkd 
(vol. iii. p. 58) is dated in the British Museum Catalogue 
164 1 [?]. Its fiiU tide is as follows : — 

** London's Gloiy and Whittington't Renown, or a Ikioking 
Glass ftx Citisens of London, being a remarkable stofy how 
Sir Richard Whittington (a poor boy bred up in Lancashire) 
came to be three times Lord Mayor of I«ondon in three several 
kings' reigns, and how h» rise was fay a cat, which he sent by a 
venture beyond sea. Together with his bounttful gifts and 
liberality given to this honouraUe City, aiid the vast sums of 
money he lent the Kmg to maintain the wars in Fnmce; and 
how at a great Feast, to which he invited the King, the Queen, 
and the Nobility, he generously hurdt the writing:s and freely 
forgave his Majesty the whole Debt. Tune of Dainty, come 
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thou to me,' London: Piinted hr R, Burton, at the Hone 
Slioe in West SmithfieliL'' 

The bulk of the baUad it the same as Richard Johmon^ 
but the fbUowing firtt stanza is added, the original fust stanza 
becoming the second : — 

•* Brave London Prentices, 

Come listen to my song, 
Tis for your glory all 

And to yoo both belong. 
And yov poor countrjr ladi» 

Tliough born of low degree, 
Sec by God's providence 

What yoa in time mxf be* 

The leoond half of the origiaal seventh stanza, and the eighth, 
nmth, and tenth stanzas, are left out 

Immediately befine the last stanza the following one is 
introducoi 

■ " Let all kynde Citizens 

Who do this story read, 
By hu example lesm 

Always the poor to ieed. 
What is lent to the poor 

Tlie Lord will rare repey, 
And bleinnip keep in motc 
Until the latter day." 

The other aherstions are not many, and chiefly consist in 
transpositions by wliich the rhjrmes are varied. This may be 
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the last stanza which is as ibUows 

** Lancashire, thou hast bred 
This flower of charity; 
Though he be dead and gone^ 

Yet lives his memory. 
Those bells that call'd him so. 

Turn again, Whittington, 
Would they call mav moe 

Such men to f^ir Lundou."' 

At the end of one of the chap-booics there is a version of the 
ballad in v^ch Lancashire is rcfdaced by Somersetshire. 

In the same volume of the Roxburghe Ballads (pb 470) is a 
short version [i 7 1 o ?] containing a fevir only of the verses taken 
from the ballad. It is illustrated with some woodcuts from 
T. H,'s earlier History. 

** An old Ballad of Whittington and his Cat» who from a poor 
boy came to be thrioe I«oid Mayor of London. Printed and 
sold in Aldermaiy Church Yard, London." < 

There is a copy of this in the Chetham Libnury. 

The following are some of the chief references to Whittington's 
story in literature after the publication of Johnson's ballad, 
arranged in dironological order: — 

** As if a new-found Whittington's rare cat, 

Come to eztoU their birch«r!ghts above that 
• Which nstare once intended."— 
. Stepkens*8 ^Ji4jvi «Ri/Ciwr«riSirf, 1615. ' - 
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**. Fddi, how many dmrcliet <lo you nein-.to IraUd . 
Befote yon 4ie ? 9xx. belli ia every ttce^^ 
And let them «11 go to the City tunt, . 
Tian i^Mi, ff^JUOtHpm, and who diey uy 
Grew rich, and let his land out for nine livei» 
'Cause all came in by a cat.**— 

Shirley's C$BiUmt Maui (1640), act ii. sc. a* 

**I have heard of Wlutdngton and Us cat, and others, that have 
made fortunes hy strange means."— Parson's Wied£tg (1664,). 

Pepys went on September a I, 1668, to Southwark Fair, 
" and there ssw die puppet dbow of Whitlington, whaxh was 
pretty to see.*' He adds in his jDmvj " how dnt idle flung do 

work upon people that see it, and even myself too." 

In the Tatlc)- of September 13, i/'-g (No. 67), is a. list of 
great men to be entered in the Temple of Fame, and in the sub- 
sequent No, 78 is printed the tollowini.'; letter from a Citi/^en : — 

" Mr. Isaac BickerstafF, Sir, Your TatJer of September 13 I am 
now reading, and in your list of famous men dc?irc von not to for- 
get Alderman Whittington, who began the world with a cat, and 
died worth three hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, which 
he left to an only daughter three years atter his mayoralty. If you 
want any further particulars of ditto Alderman, daughter, or cat, 
let me Icnow, and per first will advise the needful, which concludes. 
Your loving Friend, LimiaL Latm." 

**I am credibly informed that there was once a design of casting 
into an opera the story of Whittington and liis Cat, and that in 
order to it there had been got together a great quantity of mice $ 
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. but Mr. Rich, the proprietpr iof the playhouse, very prudentljr con- 
•idered that it woald be lmpoMihle tbs the cm to kill them all. and 
that comequentlj the pchicet of the itage might be at mach , 
infeited with mice at die prince of the idand wis before the caift 
arrival upon it { for which ftaton he wonld not permit it to be 
acted in Ut home"— 'S/iK/^Mr (No; $» March 6, 1711), 

The Rev. Samuel Pegge brought the subject of Whittington 
and his Cat before a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1 771, but he could make nothing at all of the cat. There is 
no record of the inquiry in the Jrchaeohgia, but it is mentioned 
in a letter from Gough to Tyton^ 27 Dec 177 1 (Nicholt'a 
laUrary AttenUUt^ vol. viii. p. 575). Horace Walpole was 
annoyed at the Society for criddting hia '* Richard IIL" 
and in Us Sh$rt Nkt$ m his Ufi he wrote— *^FooCe bsving 
brought them on the stage for sitting in oouncil, as they had 
done on Wliittington and Iiis Cat, I was not sorry to find 
them so ri<iictikMiLS» or to mark their being so> and upon that 
nonsense, and the kugihter that acoonipantcd it, I struck my 
name out of their book." 

Footc brought out his comedy of Thr Nabob at the Hay- 
market Theatre in 1772. Sir Matthew Mite, the hero of the 
piece, is elected a member of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
delivers an address on Whittington and his Cat in which he 
gave the following solution of the difficulty : — ** The commerce 
|ius worthy merchant carried on was chiefly conhned to our 
coasts. For this purpose he constructed a vessel wliich for its 
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agpity and tightness he aptly christened a cat. Nay, to this 
our gentkmeii, ill our aahJbom Newcaetk arc imported 
in nothing but cat^ From thence it appears that it was not 
the whiskend ibur*&otBd> mottse-killing cat that was the source 
of the magistrate's wealth, but the coasting, sailing, coalp 
carrying cat ; that, goidemen, was Whittington's cat.*-' 

We may now pasa .firoBli the fictitious to the real Richani 
Whittington, and ahhottgli thia it not. the phcci Ibr a life of the 
distinguished dtisen^ which may be lound. ebewheie, it wiU be 
convenient to set down in order the chief incidents of his career. 

Richard Whittington was the third son of Sir William 
Whittington, knight, of Pauntky, Gloucestershire, and it is 
assumed, by some writers, that he was born in or about the 
year 1360. We must, however, place his birth at an earlier 
date, for his name appears in the city Letter Book, H, fol. lioa, 
(as Richard Whyttingdone), in the second y^r of Richard II. 
(a.d. I379)» as a contributor of five marks towards a loan to 
the dty authoritieai about fbur-ftfths of. the subscribeiai con- 
tributing the same« which is the lowest figure among the 
contributions.* This is the first appearancevof Whittii^^'a 
name in the city boohs. WiUiam» the ddcst aottj. succeeded to 
the femily prop^ of Pauntiey> but^ dying without |ssue» the 
estate went to Robert^ the second son* who became high aheriff 
of the cpunty in 1402^ and agvn jn I407.^.Pau(ltky remained 
in the fiunily at htte as 1546. 

. * .Ri^y*^ JfayWi •/ iMuhmiid I m i u i Lijif p. 534 (note). 
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Nothing is known of Richard's early life« either as to when 
or how he came to Loiubn. He appears to have manied 
Alice> daughter of Hugh Fitzwarren, and probably he was 

originally apprenticed to his &ther-in-law, whose name appears 
in all the versions of his history. 

The second appearance of Whittington*s name in the city 
books is in 8 Richartl II., when he was one of the eight 
common councilman for Coleman Street ward. In 11 Richard 
II. he is named as becoming surety to the chamberlain in the 
sum of ten pounds towards providing money for defence of 
the city. In the ibllowing year he appears to have been no 
longer a member for Coleman Street ward. On the I2th of 
March, 1393, he is m^ned as then chosen aldennan of Broad 
Street wards ^'^^ September of the same year he was 

dioeen by the mayor, William Staundon, one of the sheriffs for 
the ensuing year.* 

When Adam Bamme died in the year 1397^ during h» 
mayoralty, Richard JL arbitrarily put Whittington in his pbce, 
and 9/t the lord mayor's day of that year Whittingt<Mi again 
filled the office, being then regularly dected.t From his will 
we find that this king, who was a member of the Mercers' 
Company, to virhich Whittington was apprenticed, was an 
especial patron of his. In 1400 he was cxcu^scd iruin attending 
the Scottish wars, and in 1406 he was again elected mayor. He 

• Riley's Mcmoriah, pp. 553-4. 

f The Royal Mandate, dated June 8, h printed in Riley'a Mtmtrialtf p. 545. 
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rebuilt his parish church, and Mr. Riley has printed in his 
valuable Mmeriais (p. 578} the giant by Whittington of land 
for the re^buildtng of the church of St, Michael, Paternoster, 
" in the street callcii La Riole/' called after the merchants of La 
Rtole, a town near Bordeaux, wlio had established tfaemaelves 
there. 

: Whittington was knighted by Henry V.| and in 1 4 1 9 he was 
elected mayor for the fourth time. It was in thn year that 
John Carpenter .commenced the Compilation of his lamous 
Liter J&us* We see how highly this disdnguished citizen was 
appreciated from the writings of such men as Grafton and 
Stow. Richard Grafton writes ,!n his CSarmde (1569, 

P 433)— • : 

" This yere (1406) a wordiie citizen of London, named Rychtrd 
Whittyngton, mercer and aldeman, was elected maior of the sayde 
dde, and bare that office three tynes. This wonhlpfall man so 
bestowed his goodes and substaonce to the -Konor of God, to the 
reliefc of the pore, and to the benefite of the comon wcalc, that he 
hath light well deserved to be rcgestered in the boke of fame. Firsts 
he erected one house or church in London to be a house of prayer, 
and he named the same after his awne name Whittyngtons College, 
and so it rcmayncth to this day. And in the same church, bcsydes 
ccrtcine pricstcs and clcrkcs, he placed a number of poorc aged 
men and women and buylded for them houses and lodgyngs, and 
allowed unto them wood, cole, cloth, and weeicly money to their 

great reliefe and comfbrL He also buylded for the ease of 

the muor of London and his brethren^ and of the worahipfull 

d 
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cidzens at the solempne daycs of their asscmblye, a chapell adioin- 
ing to tlic Guyldhall, to the entent they should euer before they 
entered into any of theyr affayrs first to go into the chappel, and by 

prayer to call upon God for assi&taunce He also buylded 

a great part of the e»t ende of die Gdldlial], besyde fluny (Miher 
good worket that I knowe lioc Bat among all other I will shewe 
unco yoa one very notable, wliich I receyved credibly by ■ writyng 
of bii awne hande» which alto he wUled to be fixed as a aehedule 
to hia last mil and teafeamenty the conientea whereof wai that he 
willed and commaanded hit execaton ai they would aunswere 
before God at the day of the resurrection of all flethci that if they 
found any debtor his that ought to .him any money, that if he 
were not in their consciences well worth three tymes as much, and 
also out of the debt of other men, and well able to pay, that then 
they shouldc never demaund it, for he dec rely forgave it, and that 
they should put no man in sute for any debt due to him. Looke 
upon thys, yc aldermen, for it is a glorious glasse.** 

Stow writes as folbws in his Survey Lmdm on aonw of 
Whittington's gpod works 

** Uchard Whittington, mercer, three dmes mayor, in the year 
- 1 4a I began the library of the grey friars in London, to the charge 

of four hundred pounds : his executors with' his goods founded and 
built Whittington College, with almshouses for thirteen poor men, 

and divinity lectures to be read there for ever. They repaired St. 
Bartholomew's hospital in Smithfield ; they bare half the charges of 
building the library there, and they built the West gate of London, 
of old time called Newgate," &c.* 

* SHrvTf 9f Lmim, ed. Thomi^ 1941, f . 41, 
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** The 1st yetr of Ktoxj VI. John Coventrk and John Carpenter, 
execatort to ^chard Whidngion, gave towards the ptYUig of diu 
great hall tvrentf pounds, and the next year fifteen pounds more, 
to the said pavement^ with hard stone of Purbeck ; they also glased 
some windows diercof, and of the mayot's court ; on every which 
window* the aims of Richard Whitington are placed."* 

Respecting the librazy at GuiklhaD, Stonr^ after relating how 
the Duke of Somerset, Lord Protector, borrowed the books 
and never returned them, writes : — ^' This library was built by 
the executors of Richard Whittington and by William Burie; 
the arms of Whittington are placed on the one side in the 
btone work, arid two letters, to wit W and B, for William 
Rurie, on the other side; it is now lofted through, and made a 
storchtjuse ior clothes." f 

Whittington appears to have died childless, and in the 
interesting picture of his deathbed, copied by Mr. I^ysons from 
an iUumination in the ordinances of his college, his executors 
are seen around his bed. His will was proved in 1423 by 
John Coventry, John White, William GrOve and John Car- 
penter. The College of St. Spirit and St. Mary consisted of 
a master, four fellows (masters of arts), clerks, conducts, 
chorists, &c. It was dissolved by Edward VI. } but the 
memory of it remains in the name College Hill, Upper Thames 
Street. God's House or Hospital for thirteen poor men was 
moved to Highgate in i8o8« 

* Survejf of London^ ed. Thorns, 1842, p. 161. f Ihid. p. 103. 
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By his will Whittington directed that the inmates of his 

college should pray lur the souls ot himself and his wife Alice, 
of Sir William Whittington, and his wile Dame Joan, of 
Fiugh Fitzwaricn and his wife Dame Malde, us well as for the 
souls of Richard II. and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, ^special lords and promoters of the said Whit- 
tington.'* 

Whittington's epitaph is preserved by Stow and is in Latin ; 
yet the author of a Life 9f ff^hittingten (1811) makes the 
foUowing nusBtatenient 

** Record, however, hu handed down to us the original epitaph, 
as it was cat on the monQment of Sir Richard, by order of Ids 
executors; and, exclusive <^ its connection with the subject of 
these pages, it may l>e subjoined as a curious specimen of the poetry 
1^ an age which was comparatively with the present so entirely 
involved in the darkness of superstition and ignorance . 

"BeiwiA thii Hans fin Whittington, 
Sir Richard riglidjr named ; 

Who three times Lord Mayor served itt Londoo, 
in which he ne'er was blamed. 

He rote from indigence to wsdlh 

By inditttfy and that ; 
For lo! he Korned to gain by tteilth 

WJiathefotbracrt. 

Let Bene who iceda this vene deipeir 

Of providences wayi ; 
Who trust in him he'll make hit car^ 

And protper all their da^. 
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thai ting a reqoiem to departed merit. 
And m^ft in peace till death demandi his spirit." — 
Lift of Sir R. ffltitHiigMif by the author of Menmn of Gtorgt BanmtUf 



LIST 01^ VERSIONS, EDITIONS, &c. 

1604-5, ^'cb. 8. Play licensed, see anttf p. vii. 

1605, July 16. Ballad licensed, see ante, p. vii. 

16 1 2. Johnson's Ballad published \Ti Crowne Garland of Goul- 
den Roses, see ante, p. ix. 

164 1 ? Roxburghe Ballad ("London's Glory**), sec ante, p. xiv. 

1670 ? Famous and Remarkable Utstoiy by T. H,, repnntdi 
in this volume (sec p. !)• 

1678. Another edition with the same title at the above (see 
p. l), but with the following imprint : 

" London : Printed by A. P. and T, H. for T« Vtrc 
and J. Wri^t, and are Co be sold at their shops at the 
Angel without Newgitte and at the Crown on Ludgate 
HiU. 1678 «. 

There are a few akeiations in spelling, &c. but other- 
wise it is the same at the earlier edition. 

173a The History of Sir Richard WhittiiigKM), thrice Lord 
Mayor of London. Durham: Printed and sold by I. 



This is the earliest version of the comnion diap-book 
tale in the British Museum. It is divided into chapters^ 
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and the headings of these chapters are given at p. xxx. of 
the present preface. All the other chap-books that I have 

seen are more oi less veisioiis of this story, but one of 
the most complete is that printed in tliis introduction 
(p. xxxii.) The book was printed in most of the chief 
towns, as Newcastle, Edinburgh, &c. but one of the most 
interesting editions is that printed at York and illustrated 
by Bewick : — 

-* ./ The History of Whitdngton and his Cat; how from 

a poor country boy destitute of .parents or relatives he 

' attained gn^t riches and was promoted to the high and 

' hpnorable dignity of Lord Mayor of London. York: 

Printed by J. Kendrewj CoUiergate. 

. '^1ie.ftondspiece iCfHresents the stiff figure of a man, in 

wig and gownttf the tune of Charles IL> underneath 

' which is printed*^ . 

...^ Sk Richard Whittington behold 
. < . i . flMfox^a robes and chdn of gdld.** 

1808. In the Jbtttquarian Ripertory (vol. ii. pp. 343-346) there 
is a good.account (^Whittington. 

18 i I. The Life of Sir Richard Whittington, Knight, and four 
times Lord Mayor of London, in the rcigjis of Ed- 
ward II L Richard II. and Henry V. Compiled from 
authentic documents j and contaijiing many important 
particulars respecting that illustrious man never before 
published : intended to amuse, instruct, and stimulate the 
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rising generation. By the Author of " Memoirs of George 
BarnwelL" Harlow t Printed by B. Flower for M. Jones, 
No. 5, Newgate Street, London, . 1811. Small 8vol 

1828. The Life of Sir Richard Whittington, Knig|it^ four 
times Lord Mayor, of London London': Published hf 
Thomas North, 64, Fbtefnoster iRbw* ' 1828.- - (Lysons.) 

184 1. The Life, and Times of Dick Whittihgtont: an Histo- 
rical Romance; London ; Hlig^ Cuningham, St, Martin's 
Place. 1841. 8vo, , , . . > : 

This i$ a nevd mitten ini iiiittafi<m of AinsiHorth, 
illustrated with plates in imitation of Cruikshank. 

[1845'] ^Voodcock's "Lives ot Illustrious Lords Mayors ujid 
Aldermen of London, with a Brief History of the City of 
London. London. 8vo. Pp. 28-46, Life of Whitting- 
ton ; but it contains no information of any value. 

i860. The Model Merchant of the Middle Ages, exemplified 
in the Story of Whittington and his Cat : being an 
attempt to rescue that interesting story, firom the r^;i<Mi' 
of fable, and to place it in its proper positions in the 
legitimate history of this country. By the Rev. Samuel 
Lysons, M.A. London : Hamilton, Adams & Co, i860. 
Sva ■• 

1871. The Story of Sir Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London in the years "1397, i4o6-7»' and - 1419 a.p. 
Written and illustrated by Carr. London Longmans, 
Green and Co. 187 1. Folio. 
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A new Ballad prettily iUtotrated, in which Canon 
Lysom't r eB ca f chcB are taken into aoooimt, and the boy 
is made oi good parentage^ but the ictt of the legend is 

retained. 

i8Hj. Sir Rich^ird Whittington, Lord Mayor ot" London. By 
Walter Bcsant and James Rice. London : Marcus Ward 
and Co. i88l Sm. 8vo. 

Whittington and his Cat. By Ernest J. Miller. Pub- 
lished by the Albany Institute, Albany, N.Y. Weed, 
Parsons, and Company. 1881. 8vo» 

A valuable paper, which contains a great mass of infor- 
mation on both the true and the fictitious Whittington. 

Whittington and his Cat, an Entertainment for Young 
Peofde, by Miss Corner, 

The Remarkable History of Richard Whittington and 
his Cat, Aunt Busy Bee*s New Series. Dean and Son. 
.Cblouned illustfations on the pag^ 

The following title is taken from Mr. Lysons's book, 
and I presume it is merely an edition of the ordinary 
chap-bo(dc 

History of Sir Richard Whittington. Printed at Symp- 

son's in Stoiiecutter Street, Fleet Market. 

llie following extract from Granger's Hisifiry of England is 
curious as showing that the pubBc would not have a portrait of 

Whittington without a representation of his famous cat : — 
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"The true portraicture of Richard Whitington, thrise Lord 
Maior of London ; a vertuous and godly man, full of good works, 
and diote ftmous. He butlded die gate of London called Newe- 
gate, which before was a mnerable doungeon. He biailded Whiting- 
tmi College, and made it an alnip«e-house for poore people. Alto 
he biiilded a great parte of the hotpitall of St. *Barth«riQBiew'a, in 
West Smkhfield, in London. He also buildcd the beautiful library 
at the Grey Friars in London, called Chxiate's Hoapitall, He also 
butlded the Guildehalle chappell, and increased a great parte of 
the east ende of the said halle, beside many other good workcs.**— 
R. Elstracke se. Cellar e/ SS.j bis right band on a cat» 

Granger says of this : 

^ ** The cat ha|, been inserted as the common people did not care 
to buy the fnint without it. There was hone originally in the 
plate, but a skull in the place of the cat. I have seen only two 
proofs of tills portrait in its first, stat^ and these were fine impress 
Mons.*— 1775, vol. i. p. 6a. 

Tlie fbUowingvit a:Copy of the headings of the chapters in an 

early form of the chapbook version of Whittington's life : 

THB 

HISTORY 
or 

SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of Lonimn. 
DMrham : Printtd airJ mU iy L Ltnu, ['730*] 
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THE LIFE OF 

SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. 



Chap. I. , 

Howt Whitdngton, being born of unknown ptfcnti, was left to s 
deipente fortune, and rambled the countrT- till necenilir and fear 
made hiiB come to London. 

Chap. II. 

< 

How, at the instance of Mrs. Alice, the Merchant's daughter, he 
became a servant in the family under the cook maid, who used him 
cruelly, and how Mrs. Alice took pity on him, and interpos'd her 
authority. < 

Chap. III. 

. How, lying in a garret, ke wat ready to be devoured 1^ rata and 
niice^ and to prevent it porcliaaed u cat widi « penny given him 
for cleaning thoei ; and liow, with the tervanti, he adventured 
die cat, bang all hi« stock. 

Chap. IV. 

How the bitter jade of a coolc maid encrcasing her cruelty 

towards him he grew weary of his service, and was running away 
on All-Hallow's day; but upon hearing the ringing of Bow bells 
came back again. Also how the merchant abroad disposed of his 
cat. 
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Chap. V. 

Of the great riches received for Whittington*s cat more than for 
all the goods in the ship ; on the arrival of which his master sent 
for him upstairs by the title of Mr. Whittington, tnd the excuses 
he made, and how he distributed part of his wealth to his fciiow- 
servants giving the ill-natur'd cook maid loo/. 

Chap. VI. 

How Mr. WhittiiigtiHi, being genceeljr 4reM*4» became, to all 
appeuuiccv « verj comelyt proper penon ; how Mrt. Alice, hit 
mattei^t daughter, fell in love with him, and, bj her iathez^8'con« 
tcat, married him $ and alto how he was chosen dieriff of London. 

Chap. VII. 

How he was thrice elected Lord Mayor of London ; how he 
cntcrtain'd King Henry V. in his return from the conquest of 
France ; with an account of his buildings for pious and charitable 
uses, great liberality to the pour, hiis death, burial, and epitaph. 

BPITAPH. 

Here liei Sir Richard Whitdngton, thrice ma^or. 
And hii dear vrife, a virtaom, lonnng pair t 
Him fortune rata'd to be belov'd and great, 
By the adventure only of a cat. 

Let none who read of God's great love despair. 

Who trnsrs in Him of him He will take care ; 
But growing rich chusc humbleness, not pride. 
Let these dead persons' virtues be your guide. 
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The fbUowing reprint of a later version of the chap-book is 
ahnott identical with a large number of edsdons : 

THE 

ADVENTURES 

OF 

SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON^ 



WHO WAS 
THREE TIMES 



LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
M tht Sarpriai^ HisUry 9/ his 

CAT, 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

Thb Calbdonian, a Poem. 
PrmfiJ Md t$U Ij J, Chmy, m tin High Stmt, 



THE 

HISTORY 

.' OF 

WHITTINGTON. 



Dicic Whittington wm a verjr licde boy when his Imther and 
mother died } little iodeed, that he never knew them, nor the place 
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where he vnu born* He ttrolled «bout the country w ragged «t a 
col^ till he met widi « wiggoner who ww g<4ng toXoodon, tnd 
who'gm him letve, to walk all ihe way by. die ttde of l^t, waggon 
without paying anyidiing for his paaiage^ wliich pleated little 
Whittington very mneh, at he wanted to see London ladly, for he 
had heard that the streets were^vedjurith gold, and he was wiUijq^ 
to get a buBhel of it ; but how great was his disappointment, poor 
boy ! when he saw the streets covered with dirt iniCead of gold, 
and found himself in a strange place, without a iricnd, without foody 
and without money. 

Though the waggoner was to ciiariiable as to let him walk up by 
the side of the. waggon for nothing, he took care not to lm9w him 
when he amc to town, and the pc^r boy was, in a little time, so 
cold and m hungry that he wished lumBClf in 4 gOOd kitchen and 
by a warm fire in the jcotintry.. 

In tlua dtttrcM he asked charir|r of sevesal people, and one of 
them bid him ** Go to work for an idle rogue.** That I wilt," 
says Whittington, ** with all my heart 1 I will work for you if you 
will let me." 

The man, who rhuught this favoured of wit and impertinence 
(tho* the poor lad intended only to show his readiness to work), 
gave him a blow with a stick which broke his head so that the blood 
ran down. In this situation, aiul tainting for \sant nf food, he laid 
himself down at the door of one Mr. Fitzwaxrcn, a merchant 
where the cook saw him, and, being an ; ill-natured hussey, ordered 
him co^ about his business or she wonld scald him* , At this time 
Mr* flnwairen came irom the Exchange and 1>egan also to scold 
at (he poor boy, bidding bim/to go to work. 

Whi^ngton answered that he should be glad to work if any 
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body woald employ him, and tfait he thoald be aUe if he could get 
toine victodi to ea^ few he - had had nothing for thiee dayii jmd 
he was t poor conntrf boy, and knew nobody, and nobody would 
empky him. - < 

He then endeavoured to get up, but he wai ao very weak that 
he fell down again, which excited lo much compassion in the mer- 
chant that he ordered the servants to take him in and give liim 
some meat and drink, and let him help the cook to do any dirty 
work that she had to set him about. People are too apt to reproach 
those who beg with being idle, but give thenisclves no concern to 
put them in the way of getting business to do, or considering 
whether they arc able to do it, which is nut charity. 

"Think of this ye affluent. 
And when the overplua of your fortune* ditturb 
Your mbd^ think hov Iiltk afeofa tlie Ivh of pnurjr, 
And flukea the wtddiel hapnr I " 

I remember a circumstance of this sort, which Sir William 
Thompson told my father with tears iu his eyes, and it is so atieccing 
that I shall never forget it : 

STORY 

... • OF 

SIR WILLIAM THOMPSON. 

" When Sir William Thompson was in the plantation abroad, 
one of his friends told him he had an indentured lervant whom 
he had jnit bought, that was his cotmtryman and a lusty man ; 
* bat he ia M idle,' says he, * that I cannot get him to work.' * Aye,* 
say» Sir William, Met me »ee him.* Accordingly they walked out 
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together and found the man sitting on « heap of. itones» Upon 
thtt Sir.WiUMm» tfcer enqiUiii^ abooc his conntiyt «ked why' he 
did not ffi out. to work* 'I un. not. able,* anawered the nan. 
* Not able safi Sir WUliaiiiy anWe yon look very well i give 
him a lew atiipes*' Upon this the planter struck hint several timet, 
but the poor man still kept his seat.. . .' ' .1 

Then they left him to look over the plantation, ezduming 
against hn obstinacy all the way they wont • hut how surprised 
were they, on their return, to hnd the poor man fallen from off 
the place where he had been sitting, and dead ! ' The cruelty,' 
says Sir William, ' of my ordering the po<»r man to be bcaitn while 
in tiic agonies of death lieb always next my heart. It is what I 
shall never forget, and irill fitt ever |«event my judging rashly of 
people who appear in ditttessi How do we know what our children 
may come to f The Lord have mercy upon the poor, and defend 
them from the proud, the inconsiderate, and the avaricious.** 

But we return to Whittington : vriio -would have lived happy in 
this worthy lamily had he not been bumped about by the cross 
cooky who must be always roasting or batting, and when the spit 
was still employed her hands upon poor Whittington ! 'till Mist 
Alice, his master's daughter, was informed of it, and then she took 
compassion on the poor boy, and made the servants treat him 
kindly. 

Besides the crossness ot the cook, Whittington had another 
dirticuky to get over before he could be happy. He had, by order 
of hit master, a flock-bed |daced Ibr him In a ^et, where there 
were such a number of rats and mice that often ran over the poor 
boy's nose and disturbed him in his sleeps After some time, how- 
ever, a gentleman, who came to his master^s house, gave Whitting- 
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jKon a penny for bnuhiag hk ahoef. Tliit he pat iiico liit pocket, 
bdiig ctetehniaed te hiy if oat to dw bat admtiie ; snd'tlie next 
leeiag • womea is die streetKrich a ctt onder her ttnr/he ran 
ap to kiiiow the priee of it; The ^omair (as the «ai wat« good 
moater) asked a deal of monef for' it, but on Whitdngtoii^ letting 
her he had bat a penny in the woild, and that he wanted a cat 
sadly, she let him have it. 

This cat Whittihgton concealed in the garret, for fear she should 
be beat about by his mortal enemy the cook, and here she soon 
killed or frightened away the rats and mice, so that the poor boy 
could now sleep as sound as a top. ' 

Suon alter this the merchant, who had a ship ready to sail, called 
for his servants, as iiis custom was, in order that each of them 
might veatnre aemethiiig to try their lock*; and whatever they arat 
waa ttf pay neither frdght nor cuttomi for he thought justly that 
God Almi^ty would Ueaa him the mord for his readiness to let the 
poor partake of hia fortune. He that giveth to the poor length 
to the 2«ord, who will retnm it seventy-fold.** 

All the servants appeared but poor Whittington, wJu>, havti^ 
neither money nor goods, could not think of sending anything to 
try his luck ; but his good friend Miss Alice, thinking his poverty 
kept him away, ordered him to be called. 

She then offered tu lay down something for him, but the mer- 
chant told his daughter that would not do, ii must be something 
of his own. Upon which poor Whittington said he had nothing 
but a cat wlueh he bought for a penny that was g^ven him. Fetch 
thy cat, boy,* said the merdiant, "and send her.* Whittington 
brott^t poor puss and deliveitd her to the captain, with tears in 
his eyes, for he said he should now be disturbed fay the rats and 
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mice as much as ever. All the company laughed at tl e adventure 
but Miss Alice, who pitted the poor boy, and gave him something 
to buy another cat. 

While puss was beating the billows at sea, poor Whittington was 
severely beaten at home by his tyrannical mistress the cook, who 
med fcim so cruelly, and made tndt game of hiin for tending his 
cat to lea, tliat at last the poor boy determined to ran away from 
liii place, and, iMving packed up tlie lew things he had, he set out 
very early in the morning on All-Hallows day. He travelled as 
fiur as HoUoway, and there sat down on' a stone to consider what 
course he should take $ bnc while he was thus ruminating, Bow 
bells, of which there were only six, began to ring; and he thought 
their sounds addressed him in this manner : 

4 

"Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of great London." ' 

"Lord Mayor of London !" said he to himself ; " what would not 
one endure to be Lord Mayor of London, and ride in such a fine 
coach ? Well, I'll go back again, and bear al! the pummelling and 
ill-usage of Cicely rather than miss the opportunity of being Lord 
Mayor ! * So home he went, and happily got into the house and 
about his business before Mrs. Cicely made her appearance. 

We must now follow Miss Fuss to. the coast of Africa, to that 
coast where Dido expired for loss of ^nus (siej* How perilous 
are voyages at sea, how uncertain the winds and the waves, and 
how many accidents attend a naval life ! 

The ship, which had the cat on board, mt long beaten at sea, 
and at last, by contrary winds, driven on a part of the coast of 
Barbary which was inhabited by Moors, unknown to the English. 
These people received our countrymen with civility, and therefore 

/ 
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the capuoii, in order to trade with them* shewed them the pattern* 
of the goods he hed on board, and sent some of them to the' king 
of the country, who was so well pleased that he sent for the captain 
and the factor to his palace, which was about a mile from the sea. 
Here they were placed, according to the custom of the country, on 
rich carpets, flowered with gold and silver; and the king and queen 
being ;,catcd at the upper end of the room, dinner was brought in, 
which consisted of many dishes ; but no sooner were the dishes 
put down but an amusing number of rat« and mice came from all 
qnerters, and deronied «U the meet in an inainnt. The factor, in 
surprise, tamed round to the noblea and askod ** If these vermin 
were not ofentivef* "O yes,* said tliey, ".very offensive ; end 
the king would ^ve half his trensore to be freed of them, far they 
not only destroy lus dinner, as you see, but they assault him in his 
chamber, and even in bed, so that he is obliged to be watched 
while he is sleeping for fear of them." 

The factor jumped for joy ; he remembered poor Whittington 
and his cat, and told the king he had a creature on board the ship 
that would despatch all these vermin immediately. The king's 
heart heaved so high at the joy wliich this news gave him that his 
turban dropped off" his head. " Bring this creature to me," says he; 

vermin arc drcadtui m a court, and it bhc will pcrtorm what you 

say, I will load your ship with gold and jewels in exchange fur 
lier." The Victor, who knew his business, took this opportunity 
to set forth the meriu of Miss Pnss. He told his majesty *' That 
it would be incpnvenient to part with her, as, when she was gone, 
the rats and mice might destroy the goods in the ship<->bttt to 
oblige his majesty he . would fetch her." " Run, run " said the 
queen; " I am impatient to see the dear creature." 
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A««y flew the factor, while aaother dinner was providing, and 
reeinied witk the cat just •• the rats and mwe were devouring tiiac 
also. He immediatelf put domi Mis» Bw, who kilkd a gnat 
number of tlicm. 

The kiijg rejoiced greatly to see his old enemies destroyed by 
so small a creature, and the queen was highly pleased, and desired 
the cat might he brought near that she might look at her. Upon 
which the' factor called " Pussy, pussy, pussy," and she came to 
him. He then presented her to- the qiieen, who Kirted beck, «imI 
was afnud to touch « cieatue who had made auch a havoc amoQg 
the cats md mice $ howerert when die ftctor atroked tlie cat and 
called " Poa^, pUMf »* the queen alio touched Iter and cried ** Puttjr, 
putty," for the lud not learned English. 

He then put her down on the queen's iap^ where she, purring 
played with her majesty's hand, and then sung herself to sleep. 

The king having seen the exploits of Mrs. Puss, and being 
informed that sh'^ was with young, and would stock the whole 
country, bargained with the captain and factor for the whole ship's 
cargo, and then gave them ten times as much for the cat all the 
rest amounted to. With which, taking leave of their majesties, 
and other great personages at court, they sailed with a fair wrind for 
England, whither we must now attend them. 

'The mom liad tcaicely dawned when Mr. Fitzwamn stole Irom 
die bed of his beloved wife, lo count over the cash, and settle the 
busincM for that day. aHc had just entered the compting-hottse, 
and seated himself at the desk, when somebody came, tap, tap, at 
the door. Who's there?" says Mr. Fitawarren. A friend," 
answered the other. " What friend can come at this unseasonable 
time?" **A real friend is never unhcasonable," answered the 
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other. "I come to brin^ vou good news of your ship Unitorn." 
The merchant bustled up in auch an hurry that he forgot hia gout ; 
instuitiy opened the door, and who ahonld be teen wiiihif bat the 
captain and factor, with a cabinet of jewels and a bUl of ladis^ foe 
which the merduuit lifted iip hit eyes and thanked heaven for 
sending him soch a prosperous vofsge. Then thejr tdd lum the 
adventures of the cat, and sliewed him the cabinet of jeweb wJiich 
they liad brought for Mr. Whittington. Upon wluch he cried out 
with great earnestness, but not in the most poetical manner^ . 

'*Go, «end him in, and tell Mm of hig fame, 
An4 call lum Mr« Whittington by luune." 

It is not our business to animadvert upon these lines ; we arc 
not critics, bur historians. It is sufficient for u« that they are the 
words of Mr. Kitzwarren ; and though it is hcsidr- our purpose, and 
perhaps not in our power to prove him a good poet, we shall soon 
convince the reader that he was a good man, which was a much 
better character ; for when some, who were present, told him that 
this treasure was too much for such a poor boy as Whittington, he 
said, God forbid that I should deprive him of a penny ; it is his 
own, and he shall have it to a farthing." He then ordered Mr. 
Whittington in, who was at tlus time cleaning the kitchen, and 
would have excused himself firom going into the compting^house, 
sayings the room was rubbed, and his shoes were dirty and fiiU of 
hob-nails. The merchant^ however, made him come in, and, 
ordered a chair to be set for him. Upoh which, thinking they 
intended to make sport of him, as had been too often the case in 
the kitchen, he besought his master not to mock a poor simple 
fellow, who intended them no harm, but let him go about his 
business. The merchant, caking him by the hand, said, Indeed, 
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Mr. Wliittikigtoo, I «m in ««nieit with you, uid wax for yon to 
tiongijitaltte' you on your great success. Your cat hat procured 
yott more money tluui I «& worth in the world, and may jnm long 

enjov it and be happv.** 

At length, being shown the treasure, and convinced by them 
that all of it belonged to him, he fell upon his knees and thanked 
the Almighty for his providential care of such a poor aiid miserable 
creature. He then laid all the treasure at his master's feet, wiio 
refnied to take any part of it^ but told Uv he heartily rejoiced at 
his prosperity, and hoped the wealth he had acquired would be a 
comfort to him, and would make him happy* He then applied to 
hia mtttteai, and to hit good friend Milk Alice, who lefiued to 
take any part of the money, but told him she heartily rejoiced at 
his good success, and wished him all imaginable felicity. He then 
gratified the captain, factor, and the ship's crew, for the care they 
had taken of his cargo. He likewise distributed presents to all 
the servants in the house, not forgetting even hit old enemy the 
cook, though she little deserved it. 

After this Mr. Fitzwarrcn advised Mr, Whittington to send for 
the necessary people and dress himself like a gentleman, and made 
him the cSBtx of hii house to live in till he conld provide iumaelf 
with a better* 

Now it came to pais that when hfr. Whittington't fiice wat 
WBihed, hia hair curled, and dresaed in a rich auit dothei^ that 
he tamed ont a genteel young fellow; and, as wealth contribute! 
much to 0[ve a man confidence, he in a little time dropped that 
•heepah iiehaviour which was principally occasioned by a dqicet- 
sion of spirit?, and soon grew a sprightly and good companion, 
insomuch thac Miss Alice, who had formerly seen him with an eye 
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of comptMitm, now slewed -biai wkh othor eya» Which perhapi | 
w» in some mctture occarioncd hf hit rdadinew to oblige hta, mad | 
by continodljr Bliking her pfCMaitt of tach Uiiiigy that he thought 
would be most agreeable. 

When her father perceived thev had rh]* pr>od liking for each 
other he proposed a match between them, to which both parties 
cheerfully consented, and the Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermen, 
SherijfFs, the Company of Stationers, and a number of eminent 
merchants attended the ceremony, and were elegantly treated at an 
entertainmeut made fyt that purpose. 

History further t elates that they lived ytry happy, had teveral 
children, and died at a good old age. Mr. Whittlngton served 
Sheriff of London in the year 1340, and was three times Lord 
Mayor. In the last year of his mayoralty he entertained King 
Henry V. and his Queen, after his conquest of France, upon which 
occasion the King, in consideration of Whittington's merit, said, 
** Never had prince such a subject;" which being told to Whit- 
tington at the table, he replied " Never had subject such a king." 
His Majesty, ont of reipect to his good character, conferred the 
honour ol knigiitlioud *)ti Jnm soon after. 

Sir Richard many years before his death constantly fed a great 
number of poor citizens, built a church and a college to it, with a 
yearly allowance for poor scholars, and near it erected an hospital. 
He also built Newgate for criminals, and gave liberally to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital and other public charities. 



- Two old houses in London, which were pulled down at the 
beginning of the present century, have been aasociated with the 
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name of Whittington, but there is no evidence that he reaUy 
dwelt in dtber of them. One ruinous building in Swcedon's 
Passage, Grub Street, engravings of whicfa will be found in 
J. T. Smith's T^tignphf tf Landm^ was pulled down in 1805, 
and five houses built on its site. A tablet was then set up, on 
which was an inscription to the efiect that the house had been 
called Gresham House, and that Whittington once inhabited it. 

The magnSioent house which stood in Hart Street, Crutdied 
Frian, a few doors Irom Mark Lane, is said to have been called 
Whittington 's palace in the old leases, but this is the only 
evidence in favour ot the popular belief. The front was 
elaborately carved in 0.1k. the work of a much later date than 
that of Whittington. T he decoration is attributed to the latter 
part of the reign of Henry^VIII., and on the ceiling among 
other forms was that of a cat's head, from which possibly the 
tradition of its having been the residence of Whittington arose. 
There was a popular superstition that the cat's eyes followed 
the visitor as he walked about the room. This house was taken 
down in 1801, but both it and the house in Sweedon's Pass^ 
were reproduced in the interesting Old London Street at the 
Tntemational Health Exhibition of 1884. 
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Courteous Reader, — I here present unto thee no strange 
or fbrrcign news, no imagination, or vain conceit of poetical 
fiction } neither do I tell thee of Gallagantua or of the Red 
Rose Knight, nor such like stories } but I here offer to thy 
view a true pattern of humility ; being the glory of our King- 
dom, and raised to Honour by desert ; the title tells you that 
it is the life and death of Richard Whittington> who for his 
clemency and understanding was three times chosen L.ord 
jViayor of the Honourable City of London* who always 
acknowledge his beginning to be of mean and W rank $ yet 
he was beloved of the King for his fidelity and trust, as may 
appear in larger volumes, and the entertainment that he j^ve 
at his own house to his Soveraign at several times : his bounty 
upon all occasions, when die King wanted his purse ; his love 
to the City and Commons ^ which are not to be buried in 
obBvion, but rather to be prodaimed as living monuments to 
all people of what condition soever, to animate them never to 
be dejected though never so poor, as the story will more at 
large declare ; all w hich happened in the days of our forefathers, 
and very probable it may be for us to believe; if we will not 
give credit to former historians who will give the like to us in 
future ages: read it through, and you will find something 
worthy of note, and thou shall do thy self some pleasure and 
me a high £ivour. Vali* 



^Iie Life and Death of Sir Richard IVhittington; 
who was three times Lord Ma;for of the 
City of London, 

The saying is not so old as true, He that refuseth to buy 
counsel cheap shall buy repeittanoe dears neither let any work 
[mock?] a man in his misery, but rather beware by him how 
to avoid the like mislbrtune} if thou intend to do any gpod, 
defer it not till the next day^ for thou knowtst not what may 
happen over night to prevent thee. Behdd thyself in a looking 
ghss, if thou appearest beautiful do such things as may become 
thy beautyj but if thou seem /bul or deformed, let the actions 
of thy life make good that splendor which thy face ladceth. 
Ten not thy mind to every man, make thy self indebted to no 
man, be friend to few men, be courteous to all men, let thy wit 
be thy friend, thy mind thy companion, thy tongue thy servant, 
let vcrtuc be thy life, valour thy love, honour thy fame and 
heaven thy felicity. These (Reader) he good documents for 
thcc to follow, and I am now to present thee with a worthy 
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president to imitate ; observe his beginning, forget not the 
middle passage of his lite, and thou wilt no question crown his 
head. He that made all things of nothing can of a little make 
much, and multiply a mite into a magazine^ as will easily 
appear by the succeeding history. 

This Richard Whittington was so obscurely born that be 
OHild scucdy give account of his parents or kindred, and beii^ 
almost starved in the country, necessity compdfed him up to 
London, hoping to find more charity in the town than in the 
country: to he was adiamed, to steal he did abhor: two 
days he spent in gaping upon the shops and gazing upon the 
buildings feeding his eyes but starving his stomach. At length 
meer fkintness compeli'd him to rest himself upon a bendi 
before a meidumt's gate, where he not long sat but the owner 
of iStat house having occasion of business into the town finding 
him a poor simple fellow, and thinking that he had no more 
within him than appeared without, demanded of him why he 
loytered there, and being able to work for his hving did not 
apply himself unto some lawful calling, threatning him at the 
first with the stocks and the whipping-post ; but the poor man, 
after the making of some plain leggs and courtesie, desired him 
to pardon him, ajid told him that he was a dejected man, who 
desired any imployment, and that no pains how mean or course 
{sic) soever could seem tedious or burthensome unto him, so he 
might but find some good master, by whose charity he might 
refieve his present necessity : for his great ambition was but to 
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keep his body ftom nakedness and hk stomach limn hunger, 
and told him withal how long it was since he liad tasted neat 

or drinic 

The worthy merchant seeing him of a personable body , and 
an ingenious aspect howsoever both were elouded under a 
rustick habit, began somewhat to commiserate his estate, and 
knocking for a servant had him take in that fellow and give 
him such victuab as the house for the present aftorded, and at 
his return he would have further conference with him. The 
servant did as he was commanded and took him in. 

The merchant went dien to the Exchange, which was then 
in Lumber Street, about his affairs } in which intrim (sic) poor 
Whittuigton was hied into the kitchin to warm himself fat 
fiuntness by reason of hunger and cold (iR>r it was then in the 
wmter time) had quite rob'd him of his colour. Meat was set 
bc&re him in plen^, and betng bred in the country, as the 
ptoverb goeth. Hi fid Kk« u finrmir,9BA havmg satisfied himself 
sufidendy aad warm'd him to the fidl, a fresh cobur began 
to come into his chedcs : at which the Merchant's daug^iter 
(hearing of a new come guest) came into the kitchin, and began 
to question him of divers things concerning the country, to all 
which he gave her such modest and bcnsible answers that she 
took a great liking unto him, and so left him. 

Dinner time came, and Master F'itzwarren (for so was the 
merchant called) came home with a good stomach, and brought 
a friend or two with him from the Exchange i down they sat 
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to meat, and had speech of many things at the table) mqui^ 
while die senranta were aet. alio at dinner, who would needi have 

Whittington, though he had so lately broke his fiut, to keep 

them company, some of them dtlighting in his country speech, 
othefs dciiduig hi3 supposed Simplicity. 

But to come to the purpose, the tabic being withdrawn in 
the parlour, and the guests departed, and M-isicr 1 itz, warren 
and his daughter left alone, she being of a good and gentle 
disposition, began to commend his charity concerning the poor 
man whom he relieved that morning, to whom he answered, 
God-a-mercy daughter, thou hast done well to remember me« 
such a one I sent indeed, but have my ser\'ant8 done as I com- 
manded them X and where is he now ? who answered hioij that 
she had given order he should stay dinner, and not depart the 
house till he himself had further spoken with him. At which 
they both went- unto the Hall, and called the feUow beifbre 
them) who appeared unto them widi such a bashlul humility 
that it seemed to them both to beg a charity \ some language 
past betwixt them concerning him, which gave them content ; 
at length they bid him retire himself. 

When the lather and the daughter had some private con- 
ference concerning him she urged him to. entertain him into 
his house, and that there wouM be some employment for him, 
either to run or to go of errands or else to do some drudgery 
in the kitchin, as making of fires, scouring kettles, turning the 
spit, and the like: To whom the father reply'd .that indeed 
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his work might he worth his meat, hut he had no lodging to 
spare, and she again answered that there were garrets in the 
house that were put to no use at all, and in one of them he 
might conveniently be lodged and put the house to no trouble 
at all. 

Well at length he was admitted, and made a member of the 
family, in which he denicantd himself so well b\' his wiiliiigness 
to run or go or do any service how mean so ever that he h;id 
got the good will of all the whole houshold, only the kitchia 
maid being a curst quean, and knowing him to be an under 
•ennin( to her, domineered Qver lum and used him very coursely 
and rofi^^y, of which he would never complain, though he had 
fuiae enoiigli.. The garret in which he lay» by reason it had 
been h>ng w^requented, was troubled with^ fats and takitg insor 
much that he could .not sleep in thfi night but thejr ran over his 
fiioej and much disturbed, him in his rest : to prevent which 
haying §ot « penny either .ibr going of an errsnd^ or fat making 
dean boots or shpoes or the; ]ike« with that he boug^it a young 
/Cat which he kept in his garret, and whatsoever he had Anpni 
die -reveision of the servants table he would' be sure to raierve 
part for her, because he had found by experience that die had 
rid him of the former inconveniences. 

• The History tells us that this merchajit. Master Hugh Kitx- 
warren, was so generous that he never adventured any ship to 
sea but he would have his daughter, his cashire, and every one 
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of his aenranti, whar {sU) or whatsoever, to put in something, 
and to athrentare wtdi him, and according to that proportion 
which they could spare, every one received to a token at the 
return ot the ship. His davighter she bc[^an, the rest followed, 
and the servants borriiwed out of their wages e\ci'yone according 
to their abilities, and when they all had done Whittington was 
remembered and called for, and his master telUnfj him the 
cystoma of his home, asked him what he had to hazard in this 
adventure, who replyed again, he was a poor man, and had 
nodling in the wcurid saving the cloaths upon his backt but for 
money he had none at all : then his daughter drew out Jier 
purse and told her lather, that for his servant Whittington die 
would lay down whatsoever he wouhl desire. Who answered 
again, that what she had spoke was nothing to the purpose ; 
for whatsoever was ventured in that kfaid must he out ttf ones 
proper gooda and chatteb, and again demanded of him if he had 
anything he could call hn own to put to hazard, and'^dharged 
him deeply concerning that point, who making some imneees^ 
sary leggs, tcdd him that he had nothing whicli he cotfld caH 
his saving a cat, which he had hought with his penny, which he 
could not ; [nite because she had done him so many good offices, 
and told thciii every circumstance before related, which when 
the merchant heard he told him that he should venture that 
commodity and none else, and charged him to fetch her in- 
stantly (for the ship which was called the Unicorn) was fallen 
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do«m as loir as Bhckwal and all their lading waa alroulj had 
aboard. Whittington although unwilling to part from so good 

a companion yet being forced by his m^istcrs command bywhom 
he had his subsistence he brought her and (^not without tears) 
dehvered her to his foctor who was partly glad of her, by reason 
they were troubled with mice and rats in the ship, which not 
only spoyled their victuals but damaged their wares and com- 
modities. 

I must leave the cat upon her voyage at sea and honest 
Whittington on land, who by that cursed quean the kitchin 
maid was so beaten and abused that he was as weary of his 
life as of his servi(» : for ^ (usurping upon his plainness and 
flMHlesty) woidd be quarrdfing with him, upon every small or 
no occasion at all i sometimes beating him witJi the broom, 
sometimes laying him over the shouMers with a laddie, the spit 
or what came next to her hands, bebg of so dogged a dispo- 
sition that she still continued her cruelty towards him, and 
therefore he resolved with himself to run away, and ibr that 
purpose he had bundled up those few clothes which he had, 
and before day broke was got as iar as Bun-hill, and then he 
sat down to consider with himself what course he were best 
to takej where by chance (it being all-hallows day) a meiry 
peal from Bow Church began to ring, and as he apprehended 
they were tun'd to this ditty, — 

Turn again Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, 
Turn again Whittington, Lord Mayor oi London. 
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Thit took such a grem impreMbn in huii» that finding ham 
early it was, and that he nitg|)t yet coom back in hts maiteft 
jKNHe before any of the fionily were atirring, he reeolved to go 
bock, and Iqund every thing aoooiding to his own withee and 
deaires, inaoqrach that when the houeehold were up none 
could challenge htm to have been missing. And thus he con- 
tinued as before in his first plainness and honesty, wdl bdoved 
of all save the kitchin drudge ; I come now to tell you what 
became of h s adventure. 

It so hapned that this goodly ship Unicorn was by contrary 
gusts and b<iJ weather driven upon the utmc^t coast of Bar- 
bary, where never any Kiu^hshman ( or scarce any Christian) had 
ever traded before, where they showed their commodities and 
oiiered them to be vended. Tlie Moors came down in mul- 
titudes, much taken with the beauty of their ship, for they had 
never seen any of that bigness or burthen before, but when 
they had taken a serious view of their commodities as hatchets^ 
knives and lookmg-glasses, fish-hooks, &c. but especially their 
ckjth and kenies of several sizes- and colours, th^ brought 
them gold in abundance for it was more plentifol with them 
then (sic) lead or copper with us. 

Presently die news was carryed to the king who s^t some 
of his diief nolnlity to bring lum some sorts of every com- 
modity that was aboard, which when he saw they pleased him 
highly, sending for the master and merchants factor to court. 
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He at their oWn late bargained witli them for dieir whok 
hding, nor would he feiilKsr theih to depart till he had feasted 
them royally. 

* Now the fashion of the Moors is not to sit at the table as 
the custom is aniung us, but to have :i rich carpet spread upon 
the ground, and when the meal or banquet is served in, as 
well the king himself as the rest sit round about cross-lcgg'd 
as taylors commonly used to do upon their shop-boards, and 
in that manner our English are set at the king's banquet, but 
the meal was no sooner served in but swarms of rats and mice 
seized upon the dishesy and snatched away the meat even from 
the king and queen's trenchers : at which the factor being 
annoyed asked one of the nobility (by an interpreter) if they 
preserved those vermin ^r sport, or if they were npysome, and 
trouUesome unto them: who answered him agun^ that they 
were the greatest vexation unto them that could be posnble, 
and by reason, of their multitudes they could not be destroyed^ 
but the king would wittingly give half the revenue of hit crown 
if he could .but only dear the court of them, for not only his 
table but his very bed-chamber swarmed with them, insomuch 
that he durst not lay him down to rest withoiit a watch about 
him, to keep them oiFhis pillow: To whom the factor replyed, 
that they had a stiangc beast ;ib<:)ard which he made no doubt 
would rid them of those venninc : which being told the king 
he rose from his place and imbracing the factor told him if he 
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could shew him such a creature he wuuld ballast his vessel 
wth silver and lade her with gold and f>earl. Who appre- 
hending the occasion made very coy of" the business, telling him 
it was a creature of great value and not common. Besides 
tb^ could not spare her Arom the ship, in regard when tb^ 
were asleep yet she was still waking in the night, not only to 
preserve their merchandi^ but there dyet from the like spoyL 
The moK dainty that he made of the matter the more earnest 
was the king-lbr this beast, insomuch that jie wis prssendy 
sent for., 

. And a second foast being prepaxcd an4.the rati and mice 
appearing as they did before^ the young merchant having the 
cat under bis doak the Jdng desired to see the thing which he 
had before so much commended j when presently he disco- 
vered her, and cast her among, them; -she no sooner saw these 
vermine but fell upon them with such a fury that here lay 
one panting, there ai^othci quite dead •, nor Ictt them till she 
had frighted and disperst the whole ruimbcr, but such as she 
seized their carkasses lay there as witnesses of their unexpected 
slaughter. 

.. Great pleasure took the king and the nobdity in the sport, 
.vowing that the hunting of the lyon (of which there was plenty 
jn that country) was not answerable unto it. In the interim 
one began to praise her for her colour, another commending 
her, for her valour, one said she had the countenance of a lyon^ 
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and every one gave his sentence. When the poor cat finding 
no more wovk for her to do, went round to the King and 
Queefi purling and curling (as their manner is), which they 
apprehended to he, as if she inquired of them what she had 
deserved for that late service. 

To cut off circumstance, no price could part them, and the 
rather when the factor had told the king that «he was with 
kittens, and that her brood would in some few years^ being 
carefully 'kiokt into, furnish the whole kingdom, so that 
Whittingtoot cats adventure oiAf sunnounted all the shipa 
lading beiide, with which fortune and unexpected pm we 
bring them safe into fing^and^ the ahip lying at anchor near 
Blai^wait, and the Pilot and Cape-mercfaant) with aome other 
officers in the ship at Mr. Fitzwarrens house, which was by 
Leaden-Hall, to give accompt of tfadr voyage. But these 
caskets of jewels and pearls^ with other unvaluaUe (jU) richea 
which were given for the cat, they caused to be brought along, 
not daring) by reason of their tnestimahle value, to trust theni 
in the ship. The Bills of lading and the benefit of the return 
of the Commodities being viewed and considered of by the 
owner, he praised God for so prosperous a vu) a^a, and called 
all his servants and gave order that according to their adventures 
every one should recei\ c his portion. 

At length casting his eye- upon those rich caskets and cabinets, 
he asked to whose share they belonged i who whispered him in 
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the ear« and told him to h» poor Whittington, idadng evdy 
particiihr as » before diaooursed4 To wbom Master Fits- 
warren replyed, if they then be hk^ God ibrbid I should keep 

from him the least farthing that is his right, and presently 
commanded Whittington to be scat for by the name of Mr. 
Whittington. 

The servants not knowing anything of the business, went 
unto him into the kitchin, where he was then rubbing the spits, 
scouring the kettks, and making clean the dressers, and told him 
he must come to his Master presently into ^ parlor. The 
poor man excused himself, that his shooes were dirty and the' 
room was rubb*d» and if he should but touch any diing there 
he riiould spoyl and deface those things in the room. . But still 
the matter of the Houae called ibr Master Whittmgtoa, sending- 
ooe servant after anodier tOl he was bioi^t bt^re him ; and. 
having scraped some few legs, Inatantljr-fait master look him b3r 
the hand, and called Ibr a chair ibr Master Whltdng^, hit 
daughter, the pilot, and the lactor, every one of them saluted 
him by the name of Mr. Wluttington and forced him to sit 
down. He wondering what this should mean desired them not 
to mock a poor simple man who meant none any harm, &c. 
and wept (the tears dropping from his eyes), desiring them not. 
to iicndc his poverty, for his ambition was never to come so 
high as from the kitchin to the hall much more from the hall 
to the parlor. . 
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Then came his master to him seriously and said, Indeed Mr. 
Whitdngton, we are all in very good earnest, for you are at 
this time a better man than myself in estate, and then shewed 
him all thoat cabinetB and caskets^ and honr richly they were 
h'ned. 

: When he perceived by all thdr earnest asservatioat that all 
wat true he fint ftU dawn upon his knees and gjive God most 
hearty thanks^ who out pf h» great bonn^ would voudisafe 
to cast an eye upon so poor and wretched a creature as 
htmsdf} then turning to his master he presented all his riches 
before him and told him that all he had was at his disposbg 
and service^ who answered him again, that Ibr his own part 
God had sent him sufficient of his own, neither would he take 
from him the value of one Barbary ducket. He came nere and 
with a low leg saluted his mistris, and told her that when she 
pleased to make choice of a husband he would make her the 
richest marriage in London, because she was so willing out of 
her own purse (when he was altoiiether penniless) to layout 
for his adventure. To the pilot, and master, and every oHicer, 
and common saylor he gave Uberal according to their degree, 
even to the ship boy, and then to eveiy servant of the house, 
luy to the very kitchin wench who was so churlish unto him^ 
and had so often basted him instead of her roast meats ; having 
caused her ta be caUed unto -him he gave her an hundred pounds 
towards her marriage. 

c 
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This being done, taylors were sent for, sempsters and the 
like to put him into cloaths and linnen of the best, who were 
to acco m m o date him with all speed possible, and his lodging in 
the garret wai chang'd into the bat chamber of the hoiiae*, 
And when the barber had been with him and the rest to make 
him compleat in hii hahtt, there wail a Mrang^ and nidden 
netanorphoiia; lor out of a amoky and dirty kitcfain^dfudge 
iheiv appeared a proper and weU*proportioned man^ and gcntihi 
meiduttit/in so much that his young miitria began to cast « 
more amonnit eye upon him than before, which not a little 
phased Master Fitswanen her fiither, who Intended a match 
betwixt them. 

The brute of this great adventure was presently revised 
through the whole city, insomuch that his master iatrcated his 
late servant to walk with him into the Exchange to see the 
fiishion of the merchants, v^hich he did, when nil of them came 
about him and saluted him, some hid (rod give him joy of his 
fortune, others desired of him better and further acquaintance, 
and every <me as hit several fancy led him : soow commended 
hhn for his person, others for his modest answen and discreet 
canSagii Indeed} wealth » able to make all thcae good where 
they are moat wantii^ which was not in him aa appean by the 

Within fow weeks the match wm pfopoanded betwixt MaMer 
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Whittington and Mistris Alice, and willingly entertained by 

both parties and not without great cost, with the invitation of 
the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen very nobly celebrated, and 
the bridegroom by this means had got acquaintances with the 
best. 

After this his father-in-iaw demanded of his son what he pur- 
posed to take in hand (his freedom being offered him). Who 
maife answer again that since God had so l^est him in hit small 
idventure Iw would not kave it of to, but prove hit gopdness 
in a greater, and that hit piii^^ was to turn merchant, whiAi 
reply gave him no maU content in regard he knew the best 
among them wonU be to have the lodetj of ao bop«Ad a 
dtizen, which he oontmued adventuring in divers bottoms with 
hit ftther, and had very happy and prosperotn retuim. 

The tune being cone when he was prickt Ibr Sheriff h« 
modestly refused it as unsUe to take so great a chafge» and 
WDuU willin^y have paid his iine« which his latherMaw 
would not suiler, at whose -persuasion he took the place upon 
him, in which he so well behaved himself in the management 
oi all ailairs belonging to his office that he not only left it with- 
out the least taxation, but with a general love and approbation, 
insomuch that the universal eye of the whult: ctty was lixt upon 
him in an hopeful expectLitioa what a profitable member of 
that united body he might futurcjv prove, and this h^ipncd 
in the year of our Lord I493« Sir John Hodicy grocer being 
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mayor and Dreweric Barcntine his fdlow ShcrifF, of the truth 
of which Mr . Fabian m his Chronicle and Mr. John Stow in his 
Purvey of London can tuUy satishe you. 

In the year 1497 and the one and twentieth of the same Kuigs 
reign. Sir Richard Whittington wa-; Lord Mayor of London, 
John Woodcok and William Askam being Sheriiis, aiid he 
held the place with great reputation and honour. In which 
time of his Mayoralty there was much discontent in the king- 
dofiiy by reason of many difficrenceB betwixt the King and the 
Commons $ the circumstances whereof were here too kmg to 
relate^ only one thing is worthy of observation that whether by 
his adventures or no may it be questioned, bringmg in yeariy 
such store of gold, silks, sattins, velvets, damasks, stones, and 
jewels, 5cc. into the kingdom might be the cause of that great 
pride and rioting in apparel which was used tn those days. But 
as Hardingf Fs^jian, and others have left to me how in that year, 
of his Mayoralty and after there resorted to the Kings Court at 
their pleasures daily, at the least ten thousand persons. In his 
kitchin were three huiidred servitors, and in every uliice ac- 
cording to that rate. Moreover of ladies, chambermaids, and 
laundresses about three hundred, and they all exceeded in 
gorgeous and costly apparel far above their degrees , for even 
the vcomcii and grooms were clothed m silks and velvets, 
damasks, and the like, with imbroydery, rich fiirs, and gold- 
smiths work, devising very , strange and new Ashions. 
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And in tills your abo, about the feast of St. Barthdomew, 
grew a great ditoonl betwixt the Duke of Hereford and Mow- 
bery« Duke of Norfolk, the beginning thereof being as foUoweth : 
The two Dukes riding from the Pariiament towards their 
kxlgings, the Duke of Norfolk said to the other, Sir, you see 
how variable the King is in his words, and (reflecting upon what 
had past) how without mercy he putteth his Lords and kins- 
folks to death, imprisoning some and exciting others. There- 
fore It behoveth us not too much to trust to his fair and smooth 
language, tor doubtless in time he will bring even to us the like 
death and destruction. Of which words he accused him to the 
King, which the other denying it was to be tryed by combate. 
The luts were appointed and the day of meeting the eleventh 
day of September, to which place and on the daj assigned came 
both the Dukes aod bravely accoutred, appeared before the 
King feady to enter into battel i when the King threw down 
his warder, and suying the amibate banished the Duke of 
Hereford for ten years* but the Duke of Norfolk for ever* was 
travelling many countries^ at the hst came to Venice and then 
ended his lifo. 

Again in 1406, and in the eighth of Henry the fourth, Sir 

Richard Whittington was the second time Lord Mayor, 

Nicholas Worton and GefFerv Brook being Sheriffs. Again in 
the year 1409, Wing the seventh year of Henry the hfth, he 
supplyed the Prctorship, Robert Whittington (his near Kins<^ 
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jam) and John Buikr bdng ShorifB, and wldch is more 
fttnaiinbie of him then of any other that ever preceded him in 
that pbce of honour, he was once Sheriff and throe times Loid 
Mayor of this famous and honourable City in three semal 
Kings reigns. 

Now to cot off all circumstances and come close to the 

matter, we may easily find what this man was, by the pious 
and religious acts done in his life to the Cities present grace, 
use and benefit, and to his own blessed memory for ever. 

In the Vintry-ward he built a church and dedicated it to S. 
Michael calling it Pater Noster in the Royal, and added to it 
a CoUedge founded to St. Mary, and placed therem a President 
and four fellows which ought to be masters of arts, besides 
other yearly allowance to clerks and young schoUars, near which 
ho erected an Hospital which he called God's house, lor thir- 
teen poor men, and there aceording to the devout superstition 
of those days were to pray for the souls of his fatherHn-4aw 
Hugh Fitzwarren and Dame Mokie his wile^ for whom ht 
erected a fiur tomb in the church he before builtj leaving also a 
pbce for himsdf and Dame Alice h» lady when it should 
please God to call them. In which place they were afterwards 
both of them according to their degree very honourably 
interred, great mournmg and modi hunentatton being made ibr 
hhn by the Conunoos of the City in regard he was a man so 
nsBarkahie ibr hit charity. 
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He Imildcd another brave structure which he called after his 
own name Whittington Colledge, with a perpetual allowance 
for Divinity Lecturer tu be read there fur ever, leaving good 
land for the maintenance thereof. 

And on the west side of the City he built that farrious gate 
and prison to this dav called Newgate, and thereupon caus^ 
the Merchants arms to be graven in stone. He added to St. 
fiartholomew's Hoi|^tal in Smithiield and was at the charge of 
repairing thereof. 

Further at the Grey-Fryars in London he erected a Library 
at a testtmoiiy of the great love he had to Learning, which he 
began in the year <of our Xxmi 1421 and iinithed it in the year 
following. Moteover that pkne wliich it caUcd the Stocks to 
thn ^y, betwixt Cheapside and ComhilCagood house of itonei 
wUeh for a flesh niaiicet and a fish market greatljr beneficial to 
the City. 

Besides he enhu^ GntU Hall and glased most or aU of the 
windows at his own costs or cfaai^ges, paving die Hall and 000- 

tributing largely to the Library, adding to those places a conduit 
which yicldeth store of sweet and wholesome water to the 
gmeral good and benefit of the City. 

In the year 1497, when Sir Richard Whittington was first 
elected Lord Mayor, that rebel Sir John Oldcastie was taken 
in the territories of the Lord Powess, not without danger and 
hurt of some that took him, at which time all the States of the 
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realiii wcie aneinlM at PuluiiMiit in London^ therein to 
provide the King of a wibndy and other aid of money and 

ammunition, who took great pains beyond the seas in France. 
These Lords aiid others when they heard that the publick 
enemy was taken they agreed all not to dissolve the Parliament, 
until he were examined, and heard to answer in the same. 
Whereupon the Lord Powess was sent for to fetch him up 
with power and great aid, who brought him to London in a 
lyter wounded very much having received seventeen wounds 
and alio a clerk which he called his Secretary with him 
that was of his counsel in all his secrecy. As soon as the 
aforesaid Sir John Oldcastle was brought into the Parlnment 
before the Earl of Bedford who was then left Regent and 
Govemour of the Reahn in the time of the King^ dbsenoe 
being in France and other Lords and States, his indictment 
being read before htm of his forcible insurrection against the 
King aind State in St. Gyles's Fields, and other treasons and 
outrages by him committed, the question was ariced how 
he could excuse himself and show why he should not be 
judged to dye according to the law. But he seeking otJier 
talk and discourse of the mercies of Grod, and that all mortal 
men that would be followers of God ought to prefer niercy 
above judgment and that vengeance pertained only to the 
Lord, and ought not to be practised by them that worship, 
but to be left to God alone, with many other words to pro- 
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tract tlie tim«, until the Loid Chief Justice admonlahed the 
RegpiC not to sufier him to spend the time ao vainly, in 
molesting the nobles of the Realm, whereupon the Duke of 

Bedford, Regent, commanded him to answer formally and 
punctually to the matter laid to his charge. 

Then said Sir John, being thus urged at last after delibera- 
tion taken, he said. It is the least thing that I account of to 
be judged by you as of man's judgment, and again he began 
to talk, but nothing to the purpose until the Chief Justice 
commanded him again to answer finally, and to answer them 
if he could, why he should not suffer death according to his 
desert. To which he stoutly answered that he had no judge 
amongst them, so long as his liege Lord King Richard was 
alive and in his realm of Scotland^ which answer when he 
had made, because there needed no fiirther witness, he was 
then presently cemured to be drawn and hanged on a gallows 
and then to be burnt hanging upon the same, which judg^nent 
was »BCuted upon him the diirtieth day of December in St, 
Gyles's Fidds, where many honourable penons were present, 
and the last words that he spake were to Sir Thomas Uping- 
ham, adjuring him that if he saw him rise from, death to life 
again the third day he would procure that his sect which he 
had raised might be in peace and quiet. He was hanged by 
the neck in a chain ot iron and atcei cun^umed by htc. 
- Moreover it is recorded that in the time ui this worthy 
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pfctor Sir Richard Whittington the glorious city of Constan* 
tinople was taken by Mahomet the Second, Prince of the 
Turkic wliow touldiefs ncked it with all extremity and 
omitted no mannert of cruelty by violenoe to either virg;ins» 
aged women^ or sti ckii^ 1»bes. This Sir Richard Whitting- 
• ton had tnAck from thence by his lectors which there abode, 
and were then taken prisoners* so that he lost near upon 
fifteen thousand pounds, which when he heard of never was 
so much as csst down or dismayed, but said God will send 
mores yo such was the in oe s ian t practice of the Turldsh 
tyranny upon this imperial city, as it exceeded the damage, 
rapes aiid i>puyli> ot other citieii. i hcy also beheaded at the 
same time ConstantiuL:, sticking his head upon a iaunce, and 
with derision c aused it to be carried thorow the Turkish camp. 

In the space of a week after, there hapned a horrible tem- 
pest of thunder and lightning which burned almost eight hun- 
dred houses and spoiled three thousand people at the sacking 
of the aforesaid city hy the said Mahomet. The Turks found 
therein so much treasure that they wondred that the citizens 
would not qiend it in souidien for their own defence, but so 
dotingly to spare the true spending thereof to become an en- 
ticing pi^ %x ikaskt irreooncileable enemies, for indeed it was 
thottgiht that if the State woyU have hired souUiers, and given 
them good pay they might have laised the siage of .the Turks. 
It is an oild and tnie saying, CoYetouaness is the mother of 
mine and mischief. 
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This stnmge thing hapned in the second time that he was 
elected Loid Mayor and that was upon the twentyseventh of 
April, being Tuesday in Easter week : William Foxky, Pot 
mJcer for the Mint b the Tower of London, M asle^, and so 
continued sleeping and snoring and could not be wakenad with 
pricking, cramping, or otherwise huming or whatsoever till the 
first day of die term» which was liill 14 days and 15 nights. 
The cause of this his sleeping could not be known though the 
same was diligently searched for by the King's Comniaiid of 
his Physicians ami other learned men, yea the King himself 
examined the said William Foxlcv, who %vas in all points sound 
at his awaking to be as if he had slept but out night, and yet 
lived 41 years after. But in length of time did call to mind 
how he did wish to God that be mig^t sleep a £>rtoight toge- 
ther if it was not so and so concerning a bargain bet w een a 
neighbour of his and himself. 

One Thursday in Whitsofl week foUowing the Duke of 
Somenet with Anthony Rivers and four othera kept Justs and 
Tournament before the King and Queen and others of the 
nobility in the Tower of London, ag^unst three Esquires of the 
Queen's Beddiamber,wfaidi were performed before aome of the 
Fftnch nobility that then were Prisoners to the King, whidi 
he took in France, to the great admtiation of those strangen 
who never saw the like action before, being so earnestly per* 
formed. There was alt,o Sir Richard Whittington and the two 
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Sheriilsi and that night the King and Queen did sup with the 
Lrord Mayor. 

Those strangers which beheld those Justs were prisoners in 

the Tower it that time, namely, the Duke of Orleancc and 
Bui boil , brother to the Duke of Britain, the Earls of Vau- 
dosine, of Lwe and Richmond, and the High Marshal of 
France, and many other Knights and Esquires to the number 
of seven hundred, all which were at one time prisoners to the 
King, but nobly used and attended every one accordmg to their 
rank and quality, who when they were ransomed made it 
known to their King how honourably they were attended in 
England, and what respect the King and our English nation 
shewed them being pritonen who might have taken their lives 
away as well as their perMMit prisoners. 

The second thing that was ranarkable in Sir Richanl 
Whittington's year was that the King kept his Christmas at 
Lambeth, and at the least of Purification seven Dolphins of 
the sea came up to the River of Thames and played theft up 
and down until four of them were kiUM. 

On Saturday the eve of St. Michael the Ardiangel die year 
following, in the morning before day, betwixt the hour of one 
and two of the Clock, began a terrible earthquake w th Light- 
ning ;iiul thuiidt-r which continued the space of six hours, and 
that uiiutt Stilly through the whole world, so that most men 
thought the world as then would have ended. The unreason- 
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able beasts roared and drew to the town with a hideous noise, 
ako the fowls of the ayr cryed out, such was the work of God 
at that time to call his people to repentance. 

The four and twentieth day of January following a battel or 
comliat was Ibug^t in Stolthfidd within die li^tt before the 
King between the men of Fevenham in Kent, John Upton 
Notary Appelant and Jobn Down Gentleman defendant. John 
Upton accused John Down that he and his compilers should 
destpi the King^ death 00 the day of his Coronation following. 
When they had fought somewhat long and received each of 
them some wounds, and still persisting in their violent action 
and no hopes to find out the trutli, the King took up the matter 
and forgave both parties. 

On Candlemas eve following in divers places of England was 
^ great weathering of wind, hail, snow, rain with thunder and 
lightning, whereby the church of Baldock in Hertfordshire and 
the church and part of the town of WaJden in Essex, with 
other neighbouring villages, were sore shaken, and the steeple of 
St. Pauls in London about two in the afternoon was set on hre 
in the midst of the shaft first on the west side and then on the 
south, and divers people espying the fire came to quench it in 
the steeple, which they did with vinegar, so far as they could 
find, so that when the Lord Mayor with much pec^de came to 
Paub to have holpen if need had been they letufned again 
every man to his own home, trusting in God all had been wdl, 
but anon alter between eight and nine of the clock the fire 
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bunt out ag^ afivih out of the tieepk, by reaion of the wiihI 
more hot andiervent then before, and did much hurt to the lead 
and timber thereof. Then the Lord Mayor and many people 
came thMier a^un and with vin^ar quenched the fire which 
was to violent, but no man received any hurt. 

Moreover in Sir Richard Whhtington'a time lived one 
Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, in the year 1430 who ' 
founded Lincoln CoUedgc in Oxford, which was afterwards in 
Richard the third'i tane in the year oi our Lurd 1479 by 
Thomas Rotherham Bishop of the same sea (jxV) much aug- 
mented and enlarged with great revenues. Likewise Magdalen 
CoUedgc in Oxford was built by William Wainfleet Bishop of 
Winchester, who was a loving and constant friend to Sir 
Richard Whittington and did much good in many parts of this 
kingdom, and the said Sir Richard did largely contribute to 
these and the like pioul utet by the intreaty of this Bishop. 

In the year of our Lord 1419^ in which Sir Richard Whit- 
dngtom was the third time inaugurated into the Mayoralty aa 
M hdSott mentioned King Hemy the fifth, who having con- 
quered the greatest part of France and espoused Katherine sole 
daughter to the King and heir to the crown, taking leave of his 
fitther-inpkw, embariced with his Royal bride and huided at 
Dover upon Candlemas Day, leaving in France for his deputy 
his Iwother the Duke of Clarence, from thence anived in 
London the fourteenth day of February, and the Queen came 
thither the one and twentieth day of the same month, being 
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met upon Black-Heath by the Lord Mayor and three hundred 
aldermen and prime citizens in gold chains and rich costly 
habits with other sumptuous and brave devices as pageants, 
speeches and show» to the gceat delight and content of both 
their Maiesties. 

The four and twentieth day of February Allowing being St. 
Mathew's Day her coronation was solemnized in Sc. Peter's 
Church in Wettmintter i which being ended, she was after- 
wanb royally conveyed into die great hall and then under a 
rich canopy of State sat to dinner, upon whow ri^t hand nte 
at the end of die tabk the Loid Aichbishop'i grace of Canter- 
bury and Henry called the rich Caidinal Biafaop of Wuichester, 
upon the kft hand of the Queen sat the King of Scots in a 
chair of Sute, and was served with ooveral diriies, as the 
Bishops were. But after tfaem and upon the same aide next 
to the Boards end were seated the Dutchen of York and 
Countess of Huntington, the Earl of March holding a scepter 
in his hand, kneeling upon the right side, the Earl Marshal in 
the hke niaiiacr kneeled upon the left hand of the Queen: the 
Countess of Kent sat under the table at the right foot, and the 
Countess Marshal at the left toot of her Majesty. 

Humphery Duke of GUx'ester was that day overseer and 
stood before the Queen bareheaded, Sir Richard Newel was 
carver and the iilarl of Suffolk's brother cup-bearer. Sir John 
Stewart, Sewer, the Lord ClifFord (instead of the Earl of War- 
wick) Pander, the Lord WiUoby (instead of the £ari «f 
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Amudd) chief Buder, the Lord Gray Caterer, Naperer^ the 
Lord Audley (in the stead of die Eari of Cambridge) Almner, 

the Earl of Worcester was Lord high Marshal, who rode about 
the Hall 0:1 ii great courser, with many tip-staves about him to 
. make rcxim in the Hall. In the which Hall next after the 
^ueen, the Barons of the Cinque Ports began the table, upon 
the right hand towards St. Steven's Capel {sic), and beneath 
them at the table sat the Vouchers of the Chancery, and upon 
the left hand next to the cupboard sat Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton (now the third time Lord Mayor) and his brethren the 
Aldermen <iS London. The rest of the Bishops began the 
table over against the Baron of the Cinque Ports, and the 
ladies and chief noble^^mm die taUe ag^unst the Lord Major 
and the Aldermen, at which two taUes of the Bishc^ the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop of Durham sat highest at 
the one and the Countess of Scafibrd and the Countess of 
March on the odier. And for ordering of the service divers 
chief lords were appointed officers as Steward, Cbntrouler, 
Surveyor, and the like, which places were supplyed by the Earls 
f>f Northumberland and Westmodand, the Lord Fizmur, the 
l.oul FiLriicval, the Lord Gray of Wilton, the Lord Feres of 
Groby, the Lt>rd Poyjiings, the Lord Harrington, the Lord 
Ducy, the Lord Daker, the Lord Delaware, &c. 

I have siicwed vou onely the order ing of this rich feast, but 
the cost and sumptuousness of the fare would ask too long and 
large a circumstance to discourse} what I have hitherto done 
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vras onelv to show to the world that at those high solemnities 
inaugurations and coronations the Lord Mayor of the Qitf of 
London and the Aldennen hare place, and their presence it still 
wBpttrei. I the City being the Kling*» Chamber and in an inter- 
rcgiium he the first and prime officer in the kingdom. But I 
fear I have dwck too long on the premises whidi I hofie Mae 

HotDjoaofSir Ricbni IVUttiiigUn*! invitatiott of the King 
Aid f^ncen isto tlie Gitjr i^mii Kb bountifidl^ frawfed then m 
hia own home at hit own praper dw|p^ 

Hcwr g)tC9tt ud BugnfioBDt the LondoDCfB fcaiti hs cm 
amongsc dKOMdvci espcdal^ at that higb and pompous tetval 
at GmhMIall tlK day after Sinon and Jude, St tlK wknui 
ill— feumiott of his Lotdilap who but know8,a» abo the or&iary 
Tables of the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs where there is free 
and generous entertainnaent for all men of fashion and quality, 
the like both for plenty of dishes and older of service is not 
elsewhere to be or found through Euiope. If then their daily 
provision be so curious and costly, what may we think their 
variety and rarity was at the invitation and entertainment of 
two such great majesties ? I must therefore leave it to the 
Readers intagination being so far tranaoending my expression. 
Let it therefore give sa t is foction to any one that shall doubt 
thereof that it was peilbnncd to the mrhwting reputation of 
dtt honour of the city and great CDMent of these royal per- 
sonages imrtted. The bouBty of the taUe not to he qiicstioii'd. 

B 
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I come now to the fire that he made in the Presence chamber 
where the King and Queen then dined, which was only of 
sweet and odoriferious (//V) wood, hx exceeding the smell of 
juniper, Ibr it was mixed with mace, cinnamon, and other rare 
and cosdf tpioe»» which did cast such a pleannt and delightful 
savor throiigli the room that it pleased his majet^ to call him 
onto him and say, my good' Lord Mayor, thoogfi your fiue he 
choice, ooetijr and abundant, yet above a& things I have observed 
in your noUe entertahiment this fire which you have provided, 
for me gives me more content. To whom Sir Richard 
Whittirigton making a low obeysanoe made answer. It mudi 
rejoyceth me dread Soveraign that any that remaincth in my 
power can give your highness the least cause to be pleased, 
but since you praise this fire aire udy mude I purpose ere your 
sacred majesty depart the house to entertain you with one (I 
hope) that shall content you much better. The King not 
thinking it could be possible desired him to make a proof thereof, 
when he (having before provided himself for that purpose) 
brought a great bundle of Bonds, Indentures and Covenants 
under bis arm, said thus to the King, Royal Soveraign to 
whom I owe both my fortunes and my life, I have here a iaggoC 
of purpose left for this fire« which I hope will smell mudi more 
sweetly than the first in jwa nostrils, for saith he, here, is 
first your Hig^mess security for ten thousand marks, lent you 
for the maintaiiuuice of your royal wars in France, by the 
Right Worsfaipfiii Company of the Mercers^ which I here 
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Cined and C8tt into the lire, fifteen hundred lent by the City to 
your Majesty I send after the former, two thousand marks 

borrowed of the Grocers Con\piiny, three thousand of the Mer- 
chant Taylors, one thousand of the Drapers, one thousand of 
the Skinners, one thousand of the Ironmongers, one thousand 
of the Merchant Staplers, of the G oldsmiths three thousand, of 
the Habcrdasherii a.s much, of the Vinttiers, Brewers and Brown 
Bakers three thousand marks. All these you see are cancel'd 
and burnt, saith he, with divers other bonds for nipney lent by 
my father in law Aldermen Fitzwarren for the pajrment of your 
Muldiers in France, which coming unto me by executonhip I 
hmve taken in and discharged. 

Othoit there likewise doe to me-of no small sums by divers 
of your nobiHty here present, all whidi with the fbnner I have 
ttcriliced to the love and honour of my dread sovereign, amount- 
ii^ to the sum of three score thoilSaild pounds sterling, and can 
your Majesty (saith he) desire to sit by a fire of more sweet scent 
and savour } At dus the King was much extasi'd and die radier 
because it came unexpectedly and fiom so free a spirit, and 
embracing him in his arms said unto him that he thought never 
King had such a suhjcct:, and at his departure did him all the 
grace and honour that could deiK:cnd from a King to a subject, 
promising him moreover that he should ever stand in the hrst 
rank of those whom he favoured. And so the Lord Mayor 
bearing the sword before their two most sacred Majesties as far 
as Temple Bar the King for his former service and his most 

F 
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kind and kyving entertainment at that dme, and the noble men 
for that extraorduiaiy ctmuttat oSEtttd them all tuutely (iiV) and 
unanimouily commended his goodneaiyqiplaiided his boun^ and 
wished that he miglit live to perpetual nemofy and so bid boili 
him and the City for that time adieu. 

To omit all other diciunstanoes having acqiiamted you 
vrith the poor and mean estate of this Sir Richard Whittington 
when he came first into the City of London, and by what 
means he was relieved in his miserable poverty, as also the 
toitujiatc buccesb ol Ins siuall adventure whereby he was raii>ed 
unto so great honour, that he became the Cities Go^Trnour, and 
how discreetly and wisely he behaved in his authority and office, 
gainine thereby the love and probation (sic) of all men. And 
further having shewed you what goodly buiidmgs have been 
raised by his great cost and charge, as one church, two coUedges, 
and certain almshouses, with yearly means left for tlie mainten- 
ance of all such as shall be admitted into them, and many other 
charitable acts performed by him which are before related, to the 
great good and benefit of the City^ and what things of note 
happened in his time« I witt now conclude with Master Stow, 
O that London had a Park near adjoining to it, stored with 
such Deer (as doubtless it hath, though not easily known) for, 
some build Alms houses, ftte schools, causies and Bridges in 
needful and necessary places, othm repair ruinated and decayed 
churches, relieving Hospitals in a bountiful manner, and are. 
weekly bem^ictoiB to Prisont iuid those ptirformed by such. 
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agents faithfully, that the true bestowcrs are not publicly noted, 
howsoever they may be easily supposed. But the glory they 
seek to invade here will (no doubt) for ever shine on them else- 
where. And that great God who hath created us, and plenti- 
fully distributed in his great bounty all things to men, and yet 
not given all things to any one man, lest it migfat take away 
that necessary commeice and mutual society vriiidi oi^t to be 
amongst us» stir up th^ minds of more of them to imitate at 
leas^ thou|^ not to exceed them in their bounty and liberality. 
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